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India Prepares 


For Home Rule 


Temporary Cabinet to Govern 
Until New Constitution 
Can Be Written 


NDIA today is experiencing her first 
real taste of self-rule. Although 
she is not yet a fully sovereign na- 
tion, she is at last free to run her 
own day-by-day affairs. Her new 
Pxecutive Council, or cabinet, is made 
up entirely of Indian leaders and it 
has almost the same powers as domin- 
jon governments in other parts of the 
British Commonwealth—Canada and 
Australia, for example. 

Of course, the new Indian govern- 
“ment is a temporary one and will stay 
in office only until a special assembly 
can write a new constitution for In- 
dig. Then the government will be 
reorganized again, and India will, if 


all goes well, emerge as a really self- 


governing nation. 

' Meanwhile, the Council must work 
under India’s 1935 constitution. This 
constitution puts strict limitations on 
what the national government may 
do. It may regulate defense, foreign 
affairs, communications, and other 
matters concerning the whole coun- 
try, but it must leave a large share 
of power to the provinces and the 
native states. 

The provinces have their own gov- 
emors, ministers, and lawmaking 
bodies, and they handle most local af- 
fairs without direction from above. 
The native states are still more inde- 
pendent of the national government. 
Ruled by rajahs and princes, they 
have never been a part of British In- 
dia at all. Britain has controlled 
them but has let the native rulers 
(Concluded on page 2) 



































Let’s stop kidding ourselves about 
Wess hat a politician is... 





Because in a democracy you have 
to have politicians .., 


3 pose! Our pee 


eee 


may be either 


4! It depends on you, because ours 
is a people's government. 


Voters Look to November 


Nation-wide Debate of Political Issues Marks 1946 Election Campaign 
As the Two Major Parties Mobilize for Test of Strength at the Polls 


HE political campaign of 1946 is 

now in full swing. On November 
5, there will be a nation-wide election. 
All the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a third of the Senate, 
together with many state and local 
officials, will be chosen. 

In every Congressional district of 


‘the country, during recent months, 


the voters of each of the two major 
parties have been deciding upon the 
candidates they wish to represent 
them in the November elections. In 
a few cases, these candidates have 
been chosen by party conventions 
which were held for this purpose. In 
many cases, a primary election, or an 
election within a party, was held to 
nominate candidates. 

These primary elections, which took 
place from April through early Sep- 


+ 


tember, were very important, for they 
gave the voters of each party a chance 
to put forward their best men—the 
men whose views on great public is- 
sues were most nearly in accord with 
those of the voters. 

Unfortunately, voters, as a usual 
thing, pay little attention to these 
primary elections. Ordinarily, fewer 
than a third of them take the trouble 
to vote. It happens, therefore, that 
a relatively small number of voters 
in each party name their candidates 
for office. This is a serious weakness 
in the working of democracy. 

Now that the naming of candidates 
for each party has been completed, 
we find Democrats lined up against Re- 
publicans wherever officials are to be 
chosen. The fight between the parties 
is particularly interesting in the cam- 








WHEY do people 


fail? Why do 
sO many men and 
women reach middle 
age without realiz- 
ing the bright hopes 
of youth? Why are 
they filling small 
Places when they hoped for positions 
of responsibility and usefulness? Why 
af some of them losing their jobs; 
downward instead of achieving 
Siccess and contentment? 
_It.is hard to answer these questions. 
€ are as many explanations as there 
ate defeated and disappointed persons. 
the case of one it may be physical 
disability with another it may be a 
mentality. Others fail because, 
h competent enough, they do not 
Ait t into the environment in which they 
ing themselves. Some are not equipped 
0 “training to handle the jobs which 
y tackle. 
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Waker E. Myer 

















Why Do People Fail? 


By Walter E. Myer 


The number who fail because they 
lack natural ability is not so large as 
might be supposed. Most positions do 
not call for intellectual attainments of 
a high or unusual order. One does not 
need to be a genius by any means ‘in 
order to perform the various operations 
which the work of a business executive 
or a salesman or a mechanic or a pro- 
fessional man of the ordinary type calls 
for. The individual of average mental- 
ity can go far in many occupations if he 
trains himself properly and plays the 
game honestly and energetically. 

What one needs and must have, with 
or without exceptional brains, is char- 
acter. More people fail because of faults 
of character and personality than for 
any other reason. That is a demon- 
strated fact. Many there are who cannot 
be completely trusted. Their promises 
are not always kept. So their employ- 
ers and associates no longer look 
to them with confidence. Others fail 


because of character shortcomings which 
may seem minor. They may lack the 
strength of will to be prompt in the 
performance of duty. They may fail 
to cooperate. They may be unpleasant 
in dealing with others. They may be 
conceited, lazy, jealous, selfish, dis- 
courteous, unsociable. Many drink in- 
temperately or dissipate in other ways. 
There are scores of character and per- 
sonality weaknesses, and they are to be 
mastered by those who are determined 
not to fail. Let everyone be prepared 
technically, but let no one neglect the 
first essential to success, a character of 
highest quality. 

It is true that, here and there, a dis- 
honest or unscrupulous man achieves 
wealth and influence. But for one such 
person who climbs high on the ladder 


-there are hundreds who lose their jobs 


or who fail to receive promotions and 
who sink permanently into deserved 
failure. 





paign for the election of the House 
of Representatives, because the indi- 
cations are that the result will be 
close. 

The Democrats secured a majority 
of the seats in the House in the elec- 
tion of 1930, and have held it since 
that time. At present, this party has 
237 seats in the House, while the Re- 
publicans have 192. If the Republi- 
cans can hold all the seats they now 
have and take 25 away from the Demo- 
crats, they will control the House and 
elect the speaker. Republican leaders 
think they have a chance to do this, 
while the Democrats hope to maintain 
their lead. 

Some of the Republican leaders 
think that their party has a chance, 
not only to control the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but also the Senate. It 
will be harder for them to do this, 
however, since two-thirds of the sena- 
tors will hold over. Only one-third of 
the membership of that body will be 
chosen at the coming election. 

Many people are watching the ef- 
forts of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats to control Congress in the same 
way that they watch their favorite 
baseball or football teams. They are 
attached to one party or the other, and 
they want it to win just as they want 
some particular team to win a pen- 
nant. 

More thoughtful voters, however, 
are not primarily concerned about the 
success of one party or the other. 
Their chief interest is in the big prob- 
lems which confront the country to- 
day. They are anxious to know what 
the different candidates would do 
about these problems. 

There are many important ques- 
tions which must be dealt with dur- 
ing the life of the Congress to be 
chosen in November. Among them are: 

1. Can prices be allowed to rise 
enough to encourage manufacturers to 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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INDIA IS SMALLER THAN U.S.A. BUT HAS 
3 TIMES AS MANY PEOPLE 








EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 20,00Q000 PERSONS 
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FROM AN ACRE OF LAND AN INDIAN FARMER 


96 ibs. OF COTTON 


A U.S. FARMER PRODUCES: 


245 Ibs OF COTTON 
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OR 1133 Iba. OF RICE 
OR 641 Ibs. OF WHEAT 


OR 2293ibs OF RICE 
OR 882 ibs. OF WHEAT 
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A Free India 


(Concluded from page 1) 


decide how they should be governed. 

England’s power will not be with- 
drawn from India until the new con- 
stitution has been framed. The Brit- 
ish Viceroy is still the final authority 
in the government, even though he 
is not expected to interfere with the 
proceedings of the all-Indian Coun- 
cil. An Englishman is also staying 
on as commander-in-chief of the 
army, and if serious trouble should 
break out, he will use British and 
Indian troops to restore order. 

In spite of these restrictions on the 
Council’s power, India is farther 
along the road to independence than 
ever before. The agreement which 
brought the present all-Indian gov- 
ernment to the national capital at 
New Delhi marked the end of her 
worst quarrels with Britain. 

It was reached only after the two 
countries had tried and failed many 
times to agree on how Indian free- 
dom should be achieved. During the 
war, for example, they were com- 
pletely deadlocked over the problem. 


Wartime Plan 


In 1942, Britain asked India to 
cooperate in the war effort under 
British supervision. In return, she 
promised the Indians a chance to 
choose their own form of government 
when peace returned. But the In- 
dians did not like the plan. 

They were willing to do their part 
for the United Nations cause, but 
they insisted that they should handle 
the country’s wartime government 
themselves. They turned down the 
offer and began to campaign vigor- 
ously against British rule. 

There were riots and demonstra- 
tions. Most of the leaders of the in- 
dependence movement were thrown 
into prison. Although the _ British 
softened their terms several times, no 
agreement could be reached. Through 
the rest of the war period, Britons 
and Indian nationalists remained 
completely at odds with each other, 
and most of the top Indian leaders 
were kept imprisoned. 

Once the war was over, negotiations 
began again. This time, differences 
between Hindus and Moslems within 
India proved to be the biggest hur- 
dle. Britain had agreed to let the 
Indians exercise full authority over 
their national government while the 
country prepared fer a constitutional 
assembly. But she insisted that the 
Executive Council represent all the 
great religious groups in India. 

The Hindus, who outnumber the 
Moslems by more than two to one, 
felt that they were entitled to a ma- 
jority of seats in the new cabinet. 


CHARTS FROM 


But the Moslem League, which claims 
to represent most of India’s Moham- 
medan population, feared Hindu dom- 
ination under such a system. 

The Moslems demanded “Pakistan,” 
or a separate state composed of the 
six northern provinces of India where 
Moslem strength is greatest. Fur- 
thermore, they refused to take part in 
a temporary government unless they 
could have as many Council seats as 
the Hindus. 

New proposals were made, dis- 
cussed, and rejected. Finally, Vice- 
roy Lord Wavell, who was in charge 
of the negotiations, decided to go 
ahead without the Moslem League. 
He announced that a temporary gov- 
ernment would be formed to prepare 
for the constitutional assembly. It 
would allot seats to representatives 
of all the great Indian religions, but 
Hindus would hold the largest number. 

To head the new government, Wa- 
vell called upon Pandit Nehru, leader 
of the Congress Party, which is com- 
posed mainly of Hindus. The Con- 
gress Party, which has been the 
strongest political force in India ever 
since the independence movement be- 
gan, gave its endorsement to the 
Viceroy’s plan last summer. 

Nehru parceled out the Council 
seats to Congress party members 
and to Moslems outside the Moslem 
League movement. Whenever’ the 
Moslem League is ready to accept 
the new government, it can place 
ministers of its choice in five Coun- 
cil posts. 

But the League, led by fiery Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, has thus far re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
Nehru’s cabinet. Instead, it has 
called for new agitation against both 
the British and the Congress Party. 
This has meant serious unrest all 
over India and bloodshed in many 
sections. 

Thus the first and most important 
problem for India’s new government 





INDIAN CHILDREN 


**RESTLESS INDIA,** 


BY LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER, HENRY HOLT & CO., PUBLISHER 


is to make peace with the Moslems. 
The constitutional assembly may not 
be called unless the Moslems are. will- 
ing to participate, and India cannot 
deal with her other problems while 
Hindu-Moslem strife continues. 

The second great problem the new 
government faces is the low standard 
of living in India. Although food 
conditions have not yet reached the 
famine stage,’ millions of Indians are 
badly underfed. Unless Nehru and 
his aides can find some way of bring- 
ing substantial new food supplies into 
the country quickly, many more will 
go hungry in the next few months. 


High Cost of Living 


The people’s distress over their 
short rations has been heightened by 
rising prices. The average Indian 
city dweller makes a pitifully small 
wage and cannot afford the little food 
that is on the market. Labor trou- 
bles have increased with the cost of 
living. 

Like the conflict between Hindus 
and Moslems, this problem demands 
immediate attention. Only when 
these two issues have been settled can 
India turn to her long-range problems, 
pressing as many of them are. 

If harmony can be achieved between 
the two great religious groups and 
if the problem of hunger and famine 
can be met, the government can get 
to work on the tremendous job of 
turning India into a more modern 
and prosperous land. This is partly 
a political problem, partly an eco- 
nomic and social one. 

On the political side, it will involve 
training the people in democracy. At 
present, only one per cent of the In- 
dian population as a whole votes for 
the national legislature. In the Brit- 
ish provinces, a larger part of the citi- 
zenry votes, but in the native states 
there are no elections at all. 

On the economic and social side, it 
will involve sweeping reforms in four 


by British authorities during the war 
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prayed for Gandhi, the great religious and political leader of the Hindus, during his imprisonment 
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directions. India needs education; she 
needs improved health conditions; ang 
she needs to modernize both her farm. 
ing methods and her industry. 

India’s need for education is desper- 
ate. No more than one out of eight 
of her people can read or write and 
the number who receive technica] 
training is only a small fraction of 
the total population. This widespreaq 
ignorance has held India back on aj 
counts. Without a well-trained popu. 
lation, she cannot deal with the prac. 
tical problem. of raising her standard 
of living. At the time time, the lack 
of education hinders her progress to. 
ward democracy. 

The standard of health in India ig, 
if possible, even worse than the stand- 
ard of education. The average Indian 
can look forward to a lifetime of about 
27 years. And even in this short span, 
he is more than likely to be weakened 
by malaria, dysentery, cholera, tuber. 
culosis, and the many other diseases 
which constantly ravage his country. 

India’s poverty is due largely to the 
fact that her people have never adopted 
modern farming methods. Most of 
the tiny farms in India are worked 
with primitive tools and methods, 
India has the second largest farm 
area on earth, and with modern meth- 
ods she could easily double her present 
output of agricultural products. 

The lack of industry has been a fur- 
ther handicap to India. Although 
there are some large manufacturing 
plants in the country, too many of the 
people concentrate on inefficient vil- 
lage handicrafts. As a result, India’s 
industrial output has been compara- 
tively small in the past. 

Although India has no oil and not 
enough coal, she has many resources 
which could help to give her the in- 
dustrial development she needs. With 
proper management, she could become 
an important manufacturing nation, 
supplying other countries with fac- 
tory-made goods and receiving food, 
oil, and other raw materials in ex- 
change. 

Can the new government cope with 
all these problems successfully? In- 
dian independence leaders have always 
claimed it was British domination that 
kept India weak, backward, and di- 
vided. Now they and the world may 
soon have an opportunity to see 
whether Indian leadership can suc- 
ceed where British failed. 

It will be a hard job at best. But 


now that India sees independence at | 


last within her grasp, many observers 
believe that she may be able to throw 
off the habits and customs of centuries 
and tackle her many problems with 
brightened hopes of success. 
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BOUT one out of every five people 

in the world lives in India. That 
country is only half the size of the 
United States, but the population, esti- 
mated at 400 million, is nearly three 
times as great as ours. There are 
more than nine times as many people 
in India as in England, and so fast is 
the population growing that it has 
jumped 60 million—much more than 
the entire population of England— 
during the last 12 years. 

Almost everywhere you go in India 
you have a sense of life crowding 
down upon the land. Whether it be 
in the cities or in the rural districts, 
the scene about you fairly teems with 
human and animal life. 

You wonder how the land can hold 
and feed the additional 5 million In- 
dians who are born each year. The 
answer is that the land does not begin 
to feed them properly—although with 
improved development it could do 
much better. Overpopulation is one 
of the greatest and most difficult of 
India’s problems. Hunger, sickness, 
and famine take a tragic toll of lives. 

Most Indians live in the 700,000 
small villages. Their homes are 
thatched-roofed, mud-walled . huts, 
with no windows and little furniture. 

Nearly 390 million Indians work the 
total farming region which forms an 
area about one-fifth larger than our 
own. Because of primitive methods, 
however, harvests are not nearly so 
large as they should be considering 
this enormous working force. 


Important Crops 


The most important crops are tea, 
rice, coffee, wheat, sugar, cotton, and 
jute. Peanuts, sesame, wool, lac (for 
shellac), and cattle are also produced 
in considerable quantities. 

While India has a huge area of 
land which can be cultivated, her 
farming population encounters serious 
weather difficulties. The climate of 
India has been called “too hot and 
too cold; too wet and too dry.” It is 
influenced by the monsoons—winds 
which bring continuous rain in some 
seasons and dry weather in others. 

India’s two largest cities are the 
commercial metropolis of Calcutta, 
with more than 2 million people, and 
the cotton-mill center of Bombay, with 
nearly 1,500,000. New Delhi, a well- 
planned, modern city, is the capital. 

Industrial development, though far 
behind what it should be, is moving 
ahead. India has the largest steel 
mill in the British empire, and also 
has extensive shipyards. Textile 
Manufacturing is a leading industry. 

India’s mineral deposits are sur- 
Passed only by those of the United 
States and Russia, and include large 
Qantities of iron, chrome, lead, salt, 
tungsten, and gold. She is short of 
foal and oil, but her river systems 
tould be made to produce an abun- 
dance of electric power. 

Cotton and cotton goods, tea, jute, 

t products, wool, and hides are 










the main things which India sells to 
ther nations. In return, she buys 
y food, oil, and industrial prod- 
ucts. The bulk of her foreign trade 
with the British Empire and the 
United States. 
India is often portrayed as a land 
“i many different races, languages, 
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Populous India Is A Land Divided 


Geography, Religion, Politics Have Split the Country into Many Units 


Separated from 
India 1937 


AREA OF INDIA 
1,808,679 SQ. Mi 


JOHNSON 


This map shows British India as well as the independent native provinces wnich are ruled by Indian princes 


and customs. Nevertheless, a great 
many Indians have common ties. 
Three-fourths of them speak one of 
two languages—Hindustani or Ben- 
gali. Two-thirds are Hindu in re- 
ligion. About one-fourth are Moslems. 

Religion plays an important part in 
the lives of these people. There are 
many rules, regulations, and customs 
which must be observed. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the Hindus is the caste sys- 
tem. Every Hindu is born into a cer- 
tain caste or group and rarely can 
he get out of it. He cannot marry 
outside his caste and members of .the 
different castes do not mingle. 

The most unfortunate group of 
Hindus are the so-called ‘“Untouch- 
ables,” who ate at the bottom of the 





caste system. The Untouchables make 
up about a tenth of the population. 
They are permitted to enter only the 
most lowly and degraded of occupa- 
tions and are scorned by other Hindus. 
Certain Hindu leaders are seeking 
to eliminate the worst features of the 
caste system and to raise the “Un- 
touchables” to a higher level. Little 
progress, however, has been made. 
Because the Hindu and the Moslem 
religions are quite different, there are 
sometimes violent conflicts between the 
two groups. On the other hand, a 
great many of them live in the same 
cities or regions for long periods of 
time without having any serious trou- 
ble. It is not unusual for Moslems 
to vote for Hindu political candidates 
or for Hindus to vote for Moslems. 


The leaders of these two religious 
groups are in conflict far more often 
than are the ordinary people. 

One of the chief ways in which India 
is divided is territorially. Actually, 
there are two Indias. One of them, 
containing about half the land area 
and three-fourths of the people, has 
long ‘been under direct British con- 
trol. The rest of the country is di- 
vided into native states, ruled by 
princes loyal to the British. 

Once British protection of these 
native states has been withdrawn, it 
is expected that they will feel obliged 
to join up with the new independent 
India. Before doing so, however, the 
princes will undoubtedly insist upon 
retaining considerable control over the 
local affairs of their provinces. 
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The Story of the Week | 


Effects of Ship Strike 


The shipping-workers’ strike, like 
the two-day strike of railway workers 
last spring, has shown us how com- 
pletely the work of the nation can be 
stopped when men in key positions de- 
cide to leave their jobs for a while. 

The United States depends vitally 
upon its ships. They carry food, manu- 
factured goods, and supplies to cus- 
tomers abroad, to peoples who are in 
want, and to American forces overseas, 
returning with the products of foreign 
lands. Coasters sail up and down off 
shore hauling such materials as oil, 
coal, and lumber, while lake freighters 
carry iron, grain, and scores of other 
things through the Great Lakes. 

' All this activity depends upon the 
work of the 400,000 men who make a 
living by sailing ships or handling 
ships’ cargo. When most of these men 
went on strike earlier in the month, 
our ships remained idle at their docks. 
Cranes were motionless. Wharves were 
deserted. The United States was al- 
most completely cut off from Europe 
and Asia (except by air), and indus- 


tries that depended upon water trans-’ 


portation were unable to get the fuel 
and materials they needed. 

The trouble began in an argument 
over pay. Members of two seamen’s 
unions were granted a pay increase by 
the companies for which they worked. 
But the government, in its campaign 
to keep wages and prices in line, re- 
fused to approve the entire increase. 
The two unions then told their men to 
go out on strike. Other unions acted to 
help the strikers, and in a short time 
practically all the nation’s shipping 
was tied up. 


Davis Cup 


This year, for the first time since 
1939, the Davis Cup tennis tourna- 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Although he recently lost out in compet- 
ing for the United States national tennis 
championship, Frank Parker is a lead- 
ing member of our Davis Cup team. 


ment will be played. It is one of the 
many international sports events 
which were cancelled during the war 
and are now being resumed. 
Excepting the year 1910 and the 
four years of World War I, this con- 
test was held annually from 1902 until 
1939. Each year after 1902 the country 
winning a series of elimination con- 
tests would send players to challenge 
the nation which had been victorious 
in the previous year’s tournament. 
Of the 33 annual tournaments, the 
United States has sent teams to the 
finals in 26 and has won 11. Other 


A MEETING of the United Nations Security Council at Lake Success, New York. 


countries that have participated in 
finals matches are Britain, Australia, 
France, Belgium, and Japan. 

The team from this year’s challeng- 
ing country must go to Australia for 
the finals, because that nation won the 
Cup in 1939. The contest will not be 
held until December, which marks the 
beginning of Australia’s summer. 

Men who have been representing the 
United States in its effort to win the 
Davis Cup this year include Frank 
Parker, Jack Kramer, Gardnar Mulloy, 
and Billy Talbert. 


The President’s Day 


The President enjoyed the yachting 
trip he took a few weeks ago, but now 
he is back on his old, busy schedule. 

His day begins at 6 a.m. Before 
breakfast he takes a brisk mile walk 
in the company of a secret service 
agent. 

At eight he begins work by looking 
over a news sheet made up especially 
for him. He then reads and answers 
letters and spends an hour or so with 
his advisors. After that he begins re- 
ceiving his many visitors, most of 
whom are allowed 20 or 30 minutes 
each. 

When lunch is over the President 
takes a nap, if he can spare the time. 
More visitors take up the rest of the 
afternoon. If he has an hour before 
supper, he takes a swim in the White 
House pool. In the evening he often 
attends concerts with Mrs. Truman 
and their daughter, Margaret, but it 
is not at all unusual for him to return 
to his desk after dinner. 

President Truman’s day is a full one 
and his responsibilities are great, but 
so far he remains in the best of health. 
At night, we are told, he can always 
put his worries out of his mind and go 
promptly to sleep. 


New Stockpile 


* 

Though we hope we shall never use 
it, the United States is building up a 
reserve supply of the raw materials we 
would need if we went to war again. 
Before the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor, we had spent 70 million dol- 





and is tackling some thorny issues 


lars on such a stockpile, but it turned 
out to be much too small. 

This year Congress gave the Presi- 
dent permission to spend almost two 
billion dollars for materials difficult 
to obtain in wartime. Lead, rubber, 
tin, and zinc are on the list, and so are 
asbestos for fireproofing, chromium 
for hardening steel, Manila fiber 
for making rope, and jewels for use in 
military watches and other fine instru- 
ments. 

As a foundation for our new stock- 
pile we have 300 million dollars’ worth 
of materials left over from World War 
II. The value of the total pile will 
therefore be 30 times that of our re- 
serve before Pearl Harbor. 


Foreign Spellings 


Readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
undoubtedly have noticed that the 
names of certain geographical places 
are sometimes spelled in different 
ways. One of the most familiar ex- 
amples is Romania, Rumania, or Rou- 
mania. All those spellings are accepted 
as correct. In deciding which one to 
use, each individual or publication 
must be guided by his or its own pref- 
erence, 

In most cases, THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER follows the spellings issued 
by the National Geographic Society. 
But we do find it necessary to make 
exceptions, .especially when we are 
publishing maps obtained from out- 
side sources. So when you see the name 
of a country spelled in different ways, 
you will know the reason. 


A Good Example 


Austria and Italy have set a good 
example for other nations with border 
disputes on their hands. These two 
countries have settled a difficult prob- 
lem without calling upon the Big 
Three or the Peace Conference. 

The South. Tyrol was the bone of 
contention. This mountainous region 
on tthe frontiers of the two countries 
was formerly a part of Austria, and 
many of its people are Germans. 

The South Tyrol was given to Italy 
after the First World War while un- 
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der Mussolini’s rule, Italy tried to 
make the people trade with Italy 
rather than Austria. The schools were 
obliged to teach the Italian language, 
The inhabitants had many other 
grievances. 

The new agreement provides for the 
easy flow of trade across the borders 
into Austria. It allows the people to 
have German-speaking schools. It 
gives them many privileges which they 
have not had recently. The region, 
however, remains under the Italian 
flag. 


LaGuardia on Russia 


Fiorello LaGuardia who, as chief 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, has 
been touring Europe recently, makes 
some interesting comments about 
what he saw in Russia. 

“The state and local governments,” 
he says, “are functioning smoothly 
in the face of great difficulties caused 
by the almost complete devastation by 
the Nazis of cities as well as rural 
areas. . . . Though the destruction of | 
a city is a tragic sight and presents un- 
told loss—the systematic destruction 
of all farm houses throughout a vast 
area presents the most difficult prob 
lem of reconstruction.” 

LaGuardia reports that in spite of 
poor living conditions, lack of equip- 
ment, and shortage of seed, the Rus 
sian farm laborers have gone to work 
with vigor. Most of the work is done 
by women, older men, and children, 
says LaGuardia. War took a large 
proportion of the younger men. Al 
though he points out that the Russial 
farmers have been hard hit by the wat, 
it is his opinion that, there has beet 
an improvement in their economic 
social conditions since the days of the 
czars. 

A collective farm, he says, includes 
from 80 to 150 families. Each family 
has a separate strip of land assigned 
for its own individual usé, and 
products from that land may be used 
or sold by the family. The community 
property is tilled by all—each f 
sharing in its proceeds according to 
the amount and quality of the 
contributed. A collective farm * 
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managed by a full-time salaried di- 
rector, appointed by a committee of 
the farmers. 

LaGuardia visited institutions which 
are caring for Russia’s many war 
orphans (he reports that there are 
30,000 of these unfortunate children 
in the city of Minsk alone). He was 
impressed by the care which they are 
receiving, and by their politeness and 
good manners. He concludes, “These 
kids have a tough job ahead, but they 
are being properly trained for it.” 


Not Enough Paint 


Good paint is still very hard to get, 
and it is expected to remain scarce 
during the whole of next year. Indeed, 
the world may not have as much as it 
needs until after 1950. 

There are two reasons for the paint 
shortage. First, we need more paint 
than ever. During the war, vast 
quantities of paint were used by the 
armies and navies, and most nations 
fell far behind in the painting of 
homes, barns, stores, and other build- 
ings. As Europe and Asia rebuild 
their shattered cities, they will need a 
great deal of paint. 

The second reason is that we do not 
have enough drying oils for even the 
amount of paint we need in ordinary 
times. Linseed oil made from the seed 
of the flax plant, is almost the only 
oil that can be used successfully in mix- 
ing paint. Today the one nation 
which has a large supply of this oil is 
Argentina. Our own supply is smaller 
than usual, and when we add to it 
what we expect to buy from South 
America and Canada we shall have 
only 525 million pounds of oil. Last 
year we used 675 million pounds. 

Tung oil, the second most important 
dryer, is taken from the nut of the 
tung tree. China produced most of 
the world supply until war ruined her 


industry. At present she has little to - 


sell. But even a large supply would 
ease the paint shortage only a little, 
for tung oil is used in high-quality 
varnishes and enamels rather than in 
ordinary paints. So many homeowners 
will have to postpone plans for repaint- 
‘ing their houses until the shortages of 
oil are overcome. 


In Defense of Radio 


As we reported last week, the deci- 
sion of the National Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to drop two of its more 
“liberal” news commentators, John 
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Vandercook and Robert St. John, has 
caused many people to accuse radio 
executives and advertisers of attempt- 
ing to give mainly the “conservative” 
side of the news. Max Lerner, a 
prominent liberal commentator, feels 
that this charge has some basis, but 
at the same time he contends that the 
liberal viewpoint gets a better hear- 
ing over the air than in the nation’s 
press. 

Mr. Lerner points out that a large 
business corporation has agreed to 
sponsor his program because of the 
big radio audience he is known to have. 
“It is certainly true,” he says, “that 
American business is likely to lean 
towards the conservative commentator 
and away from the liberal, but busi- 
ness is still seeking a mass audience, 
and if a liberal can get himself heard, 
there are still enough firms which will 
hire him to reach the people who will 
listen to him.” 


Small Businesses 


Shortly after World War II began, 
small business firms started closing 


their doors. Some owners’ were 
drafted into the armed forces. Others 
took jobs in large war plants. Many 


people feared that there would never 
again be as many small businesses as 
there were before the war. 

The end of the conflict, however, has 
shown this fear to be exaggerated. 
During the past two years, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports, the 
number of business firms in the United 
States has increased by 400,000. Part 
of the increase came before the end of 
the war, but most has come since V-J 
Day. 
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Outstanding Indian Leaders 


Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah 


HERE are three outstanding lead- 

ers in India today. Of these, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, now 76 years old, is the 
most revered and idolized. Throughout 
the years, he has played the leading 
role in the movement to win independ- 
ence for India. 

Gandhi has been called the “Father 
of modern India.” Born into a well- 
to-do family, he has devoted much of 
his life to living with the lowest class 
in India, the people known as “Un- 
touchables.” For the past 30 years, he 
has given inspiration to these down- 
trodden people, and they call him Ma- 
hatma, meaning “Great Soul.” 

Passive resistance—the refusal to 
obey British laws—was started by 
Gandhi. He felt that civil disobedience 
of this kind, carried on for a number 
of years, would force Britain eventu- 
ally to give India her freedom. For 
promoting such resistance, Gandhi has 
been frequently jailed. He spent most 
of the war period in prison. 

In addition to his long struggle for 
Indian independence, Gandhi has also 
worked untiringly to win acceptance 
for his social and economic ideas. He 
opposes the growth of industry in In- 
dia. He would like to see that country 
remain an agricultural land, retaining 
its old methods and folk handicrafts. 
He still prefers the spinning wheel to 
modern machinery, believing that ad- 
vanced industrialization weakens the 
spiritual character of a people. 

Chief opponent of this idea is Gan- 
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dhi’s former disciple, 56-year-old Pan- 
dit Nehru. Like Gandhi, Nehru was 
born into a high-caste family. He was 
educated largely in England where he 
was graduated from Cambridge and 
studied to be a lawyer. 

In speaking of that period, Nehru 
says he tried to live the fashionable 
life of an English gentleman. After his 
return to India, however, he was so 
moved by the plight of his countrymen 
that he entered the movement for inde- 
pendence from Britain. 

Since that time, Nehru has under- 
gone important changes in his point 
of view. Chief of these is his belief 
that independence is not enough, that 
land reforms and modern industry are 
needed before the Indian people can be 
free, prosperous, and happy. 

Nehru would like to see property 
shared more evenly among the popula- 
tion. He would like to see India de- 
velop modern, large-scale industry and 
take its place among the great nations 
of the world. Only by extensive indus- 
trialization and modern farming does 
Nehru believe that India will ever be 
able to give her teeming millions of 
people a decent standard of living. 

The man who is the leader of a large 
number of the 95 million Moslems in 
India is Mohammed Ali Jinnah, an 
aristocrat who scorns the lower classes. 

Jinnah began his career as a lawyer 
and, like both Gandhi and Nehru, was 
educated in England. He has achieved 
a great deal of power through his Mos- 
lem League, although many Moslems 


. do not agree with his ideas. 


At the present time, Jinnah is mak- 
ing it difficult for the Indians to ob- 
tain their freedom from British rule 
because he insists on a separate nation 
for the Moslems. He is refusing to co- 
operate with the temporary all-Indian 
government which has been organized 
for the purpose of drawing up a consti- 
tution for that country. He insists that 
the Moslems will be ill treated by the 
Hindus, who are in a large majority, 
when India becomes an independent 
country. 

Jinnah’s critics say that he is wrong 
in claiming the Moslems will be mis- 
treated by the Hindus. They contend 
that he is using his plan for a separate 
nation as a way of gaining power for 
himself at the expense of India. 

Divergent as these three men— 
Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah—are in 
their views, each represents a large 
portion of India. 
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produce a maximum of goods without 
our running into the danger of infla- 
tion? Should prices be controlled or 
should the government keep hands 
off? 

2. How can depression be avoided? 
How can we maintain full employ- 
ment and prosperity? 

8. Should or should not the govern- 
ment set up effective machinery to 
settle industrial disputes by peaceful 
means instead of permitting them to 
be settled by conflict harmful to the 
nation? 

4. Are we doing all we can to get 
along with Russia? Under what con- 
ditions, if at all, should we go to war 
with that country? Should our sol- 
diers remain in China? To what ex- 
tent should we make ourselves re- 
sponsible for the restoration of order 
in that country? 

5. What should be our policy with 
respect to the restoration and recon- 
struction of Germany and Japan? 

These are only a few of the ques- 
tions which our country will be an- 
Swering during the terms of the 
Congressmen soon to be elected. What 
answers to these questions have the 
men now running for seats in the 
House and the Senate to give? What 
positions will the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties take? 

It is questions such as these which 
should be decided in a Congressional 
election. Frequently, however, such 
questions are ignored by candidates. 
Too often the voters do not inquire of 
a candidate what he thinks about great 
national issues. They will vote for or 
against him, depending upon his per- 
sonal popularity or his stand on local 
issues. 

A well-known political writer says 
that, in the November election, “voters 
will pick and choose mostly between 
local issues and local men. Here and 
there, a big national or international 
issue will influence the result, but 
1946, mainly, is a home-town show.” 

While most voters will be more in- 
fluenced by local and personal consid- 
erations, larger issues are nevertheless 
being debated during the campaign. 
Here are some of these issues and how 
the parties look upon them: 

Rising prices. The Democrats, 
knowing that people are becoming in- 


Republicans vs. Democrats 


(Concluded from page 1) 


creasingly alarmed over higher living 
costs, point out that the majority of 
Republicans voted against President 
Truman’s plan to maintain a strong 
OPA for another year. 


Republicans insist that the Truman — 


administration is really responsible 
for the increased cost of living. They 
say that it encouraged and permitted 
undue wage increases immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and that employers 
had to charge higher prices in order 
to meet their increased wage bill. 

Shortage of goods. Republicans 
accuse Democrats of being responsi- 
ble for the slowness of America in 
providing Americans with automo- 
biles, electrical goods, and many other 
products which they are unable to buy. 
For a number of years, it is argued, 
the Democratic administrations have 
“pampered” labor unions and shown 
favoritism to them. It is claimed that 
this one-sided policy led to the wave 
of strikes which occurred in the 
months following the war, thus 
greatly delaying production of all 
kinds of goods. 

Democrats assert that the change- 
over from war to peace production 
has been spectacular. They point out 
that more food and industrial goods 
are now being produced than at any 
other time of peace in our history. 
The main reason for shortages, it is 
said, is the fact that people could not 
purchase many things during the war 
and thus they saved their money and 
are in a position to buy more than ever 
before. Consequently, certain indus- 
tries are not yet able to meet this 
abnormally great demand for their 
products. 

Long-range prosperity. Republicans 
insist that American industry cannot 
prosper for any length of time under 
Democratic administrations. Both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, it 
is charged, have gone to extremes in 
regulating and controlling business. 
They have built too powerful a fed- 
eral government, and have wasted bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on impractical projects. As a 
result, private industry is burdened 
down with huge taxes and excessive 
controls. 

In reply, Democrats contend that 
the nation has never been any more 
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Question before the people 


prosperous than it is now. Factories 
and farms are breaking all records for 
production during peacetime. Fifty- 
eight million people have jobs, and 
more could be employed if they were 
available. What is more, the Demo- 
crats say they will act immediately to 
stop a depression when the present 
boom slackens, whereas the Republi- 
cans would not. 

Such are some of the bigger issues 
involved in the political campaign. 
In considering them—and especially 
the last one—voters should under- 
stand that both major parties are 
split into groups known as “liberal” 
and “conservative.” 

The “liberal” groups in both parties 
favor a strong, active government 
which will take a hand in the indus- 
trial life whenever conditions are un- 
favorable. These groups want the 
government to act in keeping prices 
from running away, in dealing with 
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Scotsman has invented a bagpipe 
which plays when plugged into a light 
socket. And yet it is said that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. 


* * * 


The lad who always had difficulty 
describing the shortest distance between 
two points grew up to be a taxi-driver. 


* * * 


Maybe with transpacific planes in 
regular service, some alert Western ex- 
porter will introduce chop suey to China. 


* * * 


“T am pleased beyond words to see 
such a dense crowd come out to hear 
my message tonight,” said the candi- 
date starting his speech. 

“Don’t be too pleased,” 
from the back of the hall. 
all dense.” 


came a voice 
“We're not 


* * * 


A chemist has evolved a suit of pa- 

_ jamas made of wood. It seems a very 
tic solution of the crumbs-in-the- 

_ bed problem. 





A scientist says the earth is shrink- 
ing to the extent that its circumference 
is being shortened at the rate of one 
two- hundredths of an inch per year. 
We confess we’ve been too busy to notice. 
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MONAHAN IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“The little book explains all about atomic 
energy—and the big book explains all 
about the little book.” 


A California scientist says that freez- 
ing a person will kill all disease germs 
he may be harboring. It is also under- 


.stood that decapitation will permanently 


cure dandruff. 
* * * 


Another example of marvelous equi- 
librium is a politician standing on his 
past record. 


* * * 


We wonder if some of the authors 
who write so confidently of what the 
world will be like 100 years from now 
could tell us what it will be like in six 
months from now. 


* * * 


“Now, then what should a polite little 
boy say to a lady who has given him a 
nickel for carrying her grip?” 

“I’m too polite to say it, madam.” 


* * * 


“T have,” said the diplomat, “a secre- 
tary in whose secrecy I can trust abso- 
lutely. In the first place, she does not 
understand what I dictate, and in the 
second place, she forgets what she has 
written. 





the housing shortage, in providing 
public jobs for unemployed people in 
time of depression, and to engage in 
a number of other similar activities, 
While the “conservatives” agree that 
the government should help in solving 
serious industrial problems, they stop 
considerably short of the “liberals” 
in this respect. 

This division of the two parties 
(the Democrats are more sharply di- 
vided than the Republicans) is one of 
the most important political facts of 
our day. It largely explains, for ex- 
ample, why President Truman, witha 
Democratic majority in both Houses, 
was unable to persuade Congress to 
pass the measures he wanted. The 
President has been consistently op- 
posed by the “conservative” members 
of both parties, while he has fre 
quently had the support of the 
“liberal” Republicans as well as the 
Democrats. (Some observers wonder 
whether this division will bring a re- 
organization of the parties.) 











The intelligent voter, therefore, 
will not cast his ballot for a man sim- 
ply because he is a Democrat or a Re 
publican, but instead will take the 
trouble to get the facts about each 
office-seeker’s record. 

Another unquestioned duty of the 
voter is to vote. We have said that 
not more than a third ordinarily vote 
in primary elections. Only about half 
of those qualified to vote take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity even in 
Presidential elections. 

Furthermore this fact should be 
kept in mind: Voting is not the only 
means by which a person can make 
his influence effective. If, as is the 
case with most students, a citizen is 
not of voting age, he may help to 
create public opinion in favor of poli- 
cies he approves by giving forceful 
expression to his ideas. This is im- 
portant, for when government officials 
act on public questions, they nearly 
always pay attention to the opinions 
of the people, if these opinions have 
been definitely expressed. 
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E SPOKE last week of the slow- 

ing down of population growth 
in the United States, and said that the 
time would probably come when the 
increase would practically stop. Since 
then, the Census Bureau has published 
figures on probable population in- 
creases. 

The Bureau says that our popula- 
tion in 1950 will probably be 145 mil- 
lion. After that, it will increase slowly 
until it reaches about 165 million in 
40 or 50 years. After that time, it is 
not expected to grow further. 

During the years to come, families 
will be smaller. There will be fewer 
children. Since, however, there will be 
improvements in the care of health, 
people will live to an older age. Asa 
result, there will be more elderly peo- 
ple in proportion to the population, and 
fewer children and young men and 
women. 

At the present time, according to 
the Census Bureau figures, half the 
people of the United States are now 
over 29 years of age. In 40 or 50 years, 
it is thought that half the entire popu- 
lation may be more than 58 years old. 
There will be fewer children, youths, 
and people of middle age, and more old 
people, 

This means that there will be less 
man power in industry—fewer people 
to do the work of the nation. This 
might seriously cut down our capacity 
to produce things were it not for the 
fact that the invention of labor-saving 
machinery will no doubt enable each 
worker to produce more. 

We shall have fewer men for the 
armed services. In the past, this would 
have been a serious matter, but the 
wars of the future are likely .to be 
fought, not by 
massed armies, but 
by a few skilled 
technicians, using 
scientific instr u- 
ments. 

In the future, 
provision must be 
made for the care 
of increasing num- 
bers of people who, 
because of age, are 
unable to work. The cost of old-age 
pensions and other social security ben- 
efits will go up, and this may be a 
strain on those who are younger and 
able to work. 

Usually young people are progres- 
sive. They have the energy to devise 
hew ways of doing things. They bring 
about changes in industry and politics. 
Older people are more conservative 
and are inclined to follow beaten paths. 

It is possible, therefore, that we will 
be a less inventive people in the future, 
and that science will move forward 
more slowly. It is not at all certain, 
however, that this will happen. It is 
more probable that we will become con- 
Servative politically and will not be so 
venturesome as We have been in chang- 
ing laws and in working for social im- 
provements. 

In the future, there will be fewer 
students in proportion to the popula- 
tion than there have been. The school 
Population will decline. Industries 
which cater to the needs of older peo- 
ple will grow, while those which serve 
youth will not, 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 


SECRETARIAL WORK is an interesting career in itself, and it often leads to good 


executive positions. 


A Future Career - - Secretary 


T IS ONE thing to learn how to take 

shorthand and to operate a type- 
writer and quite another to become a 
good secretary. That is a mistake 
which too many would-be secretaries 
make. They study typing and short- 
hand in school, become fairly pro- 
ficient, and then expect overnight to 
become the kind of secretary that 
holds responsible positions and draws 
good salaries. 

If one wishes to become a secretary, 
he or she should resolve at once to 
become a good one, not merely a pass- 
able stenographer. Here are some of 
the qualities one must possess: 

1. The good secretary must be an 
expert in grammar. He must be able to 
write correct English. He must know 
the rules of punctuation and must be 


‘a first-rate speller. These may sound 


like simple rules, but it is amazing how 
few secretaries are good grammarians. 
Thus, in high school, make a good 
record in your English courses. 

2. Become technically expert in ste- 
nography. Do not be satisfied with fair 
speed and accuracy in your typing. 
Develop your speed in taking short- 
hand and in transcribing your short- 
hand notes. Strive for excellence. 

3. Equally important is the cultiva- 
tion of personality. However proficient 
you may be in the use of the English 
language, and in typitg and short- 
hand, you will never make a first-rate 
secretary unless you have a pleasing 
personality. Your personal appearance 
must be neat and in good taste. You 
must be able to meet people easily and 
courteously. 

The gogd secretary should be an 
amateur psychologist. He should an- 
alyze his employer’s character and 
avoid doing those things which irri- 
tate him. The development of tact is 
essential. The secretary must know 
which matters need to be brought to 
the attention of his employer and 
which ones to handle himself. The goal 
is to make things run smoothly. In 
other words, there must be a meeting 
of minds between the secretary and 
the employer. 

4. Do not regard secretarial work as 
a temporary job, or as a mere stepping 
stone to something else. It may well 
lead to higher positions, particularly 
in the case of men, but so long as you 
are a secretary consider it a career in 
itself. Too many people fail in this 
work because they feel it is “too lowly 
for them” and é¢hey do not put forth 
their best efforts. - 


5. Show as much interest in your 
employer’s particular field of endeavor 
as possible. Learn as much about it as 
you can. Take the initiative in reliev- 
ing him of responsibility, but don’t be 
unduly aggressive in doing so. 

6. Develop those qualities of char- 
acter without which you cannot suc- 
ceed. The secretary occupies a position 
of trust and confidence. He must be 
unflinchingly honest, must be able to 
keep secrets and handle all sorts of 
confidential work. He must be loyal in 
all things and his integrity must be 
without question at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

There appear to be good future 
prospects for young men and women in 
secretarial work. First-rate secretaries 
—those who can fill all the require- 
ments listed above—are at a premium 
today, and they are likely to be in the 
future. 

Of course if there is any let-down in 
industrial activity, many stenograph- 
ers of only mediocre skill and qualities 
will have a hard time in finding jobs. 
That was true before the war and 
probably will be again. But those who 
are well equipped should not have pro- 
longed difficulty in finding positions to 
their liking. 

The salaries in this field compare fa- 
vorably with other lines of work which 
require a similar amount of training 
and education. It is true that a large 
number of poorly trained stenograph- 
ers receive low earnings—from $25 to 
$35 a week. First-rate secretaries, 
however, are much better paid. In 
cities of any size, a great many of 
them are now receiving from $50 to 
$75 a week. 


Atomic Research 


While the United Nations discuss 
international control of atomic energy, 
American scientists are going ahead 
with their experiments—but they are 
emphasizing its peaceful rather than 
its military uses. One group of out- 
standing scientists, some of them as- 
sociated with the wartime work on the 
bomb, are working at the University 
of Chicago. 

They are trying to find out the 
“why” of atomic energy. They point 
out that early man used fire for thou- 
sands of years before he understood 
what made things burn. Before they 
have used atomic energy for so long 
a time, these scientists want to find 
out where the energy comes from. 





| Study Guide 


Politics 








1. What are some of the offices which 
are open for election in November? 


2. What is a primary election, and 
why are the primaries important? 


38. Why are the contests for seats in 
the House of Representatives being 
watched with particular interest by mem- 
bers of both political parties? 


4, What are some of the major prob- 
lems which must be dealt with by the 
next Congress? 


5. How do the two parties blame each 
other for (1) the high cost of living, and 
(2) for the present shortages of goods? 


_ 6. Discuss the “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” groups within each of the major 
parties. 


7. How has the division within the 
parties affected President Truman’s leg- 
islative program? 


Discussion 


1. Do you see any signs in your own 
community that a political battle is being 
fought? 


2. If you could vote in the coming 
elections, would you support candidates 
on the basis of whether they were Demo- 
crats or Republicans? List the factors 
which you believe a voter should take 
into consideration in deciding among the 
candidates. 


3. Do you think the adults whom you 
know take enough interest in elections? 
If you think they do not, how do you think 
their interest could be stimulated? 


4. What can you do now to make your- 
self an effective voter later on? 


India 


8 
1. How is India’s new Executive Coun- 
cil different from all previous ones? 


2. To what extent does Britain still 
control India? 


38. Why have the Moslems refused to 
enter the new Indian government? 


4. What are two major problems which 
the new Indian government must deal 
with immediately? 


5, Name some of India’s more serious 
long-range problems. 


Discussion 


1. Like so many “backward” nations, 
India is handicapped by poor education 
and health facilities, and the lack of 
modern tools. Do you think more ad- 
vanced nations like the United States 
should help such countries to modernize? 
If your answer is “yes,” tell whether 
you believe the advanced nations should 
send in aid individually or work through 
international agencies. 


2. What steps do you think the new 


Indian government should take to ex- 
tend democracy and well-being in India? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the Davis Cup? 


2. What were the results of the recent 
strike of shipping workers to the nation? 


3. How is the United States planning 


to avoid a shortage of critical materials 
if there is another war? 


4. In what way have Italy and Austria 
set a good example for other nations” 

5. Give some of the highlights of Mr. 
LaGuardia’s recent statement on Russia. 

6. Name several of our delegates to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
What experience do most of these dele- 
gates have in common? 


7. Who are the three outstanding 
leaders in India today? 





Pronunciations 


Nehru—nay’ roo 

Delhi—del’ ee 

Nepul—neh-pol’ 

Rajputana—rahj-poo-tah’na 

Ali Jinnah—ah’‘lee jin’uh 

Gandhi—gahn’dee 

Ganges—gahn’ jeez 

Himalayas—hih-mahl’uhs (or) him-uh- 
lay’uhs 

Mysore—my-sor’ 
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UNITED STATES DELEGATES to the United Nations. 


HARRIS & EWING 


From left to right they are: Senator Warren Austin of Vermont, 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, Senator Tom Connally of Texas, Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, and 


Congressman Sol Bloom of New York. 


American Delegation to United Nations 


Four Men and One Woman to Represent Us in Assembly 


S these lines are written, it ap- 
pears that the UN General As- 
sembly will meet in New York on 
October 23. Originally, the meeting 
had been planned for September 23, 
but the slow progress of the Peace 
Conference in Paris necessitated a 
postponement. 

Meanwhile, we may acquaint our- 
selves with the five American delegates 
to the UN. The four men who will 
represent us are members of Congress 
—three of them senators and one a 
representative. The woman is Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, widow of the 
late President. 


Senator Warren Austin, 2 Repub- 
lican of Vermont, is the chairman of 
our UN Assembly delegagion, and our 
representative to the Security Coun- 

‘cil. He was appointed to these posts 
when they were vacated last summer 
by the resignation of Edward Stet- 
tinius. 

After World War I, Mr. Austin op- 
posed our entering the League of Na- 
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Unofficial delegate 


tions, and for some years he opposed 
any participation by the United States 
in world affairs. In recent years, 
however, Senator Austin has changed 
his convictions, and has worked whole- 
heartedly to lay a strong foundation 
for international cooperation. He took 
part in secret Senate conferences 
which did the groundwork on the 
United Nations Charter. He also 
helped to draw up the defense agree- 
ment for nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere known as the Act of Chapulte- 





Senator Austin will not actually 
represent us on the Security Council 
until the first of the year. He is ex- 
pected to attend the General Assembly 
meeting, however, as soon as it is held. 


Mrs. Roosevelt holds her first im- 
portant public office as one of our rep- 
resentatives to the UN. Both before 


and during the time she was in the 
White House as First Lady, Mrs. 
Roosevelt took a keen interest in both 
national and international affairs. She 
has continued this interest since re- 
turning to private life. 

Her appointment as a delegate to 
the UN came partly in recognition of 
her abilities and of her interest in 
world affairs. The appointment was 
also a tribute to the work of her hus- 
band, the late President, in laying the 
foundation for the United Nations. 

Mrs. Roosevelt attended the first 
meetings of the UN in London early 
this year. There she took a firm 
stand against forcing Europe’s war 
refugees to return to their former 
homes. Her arguments, stressing the 
“human rights” of the refugees, were 
so persuasive that the Assembly fol- 
lowed her suggestions in making its 
decisions. 


Congressman Sol Bloom, a Demo- 
crat of New York, will sit in on ses- 
sions of the Assembly as an official 
delegate for the first time when the 
meeting in New York is held. Mr. 
Bloom was an alternate, or substitute, 
delegate to the London meetings. 
There he became familiar with the 
way in which the Assembly works, 
but he did not act in any official ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Bloom has been a member of 
Congress since 1923. His chief inter- 
ests have concerned. U. S. relations 
with other countries. Mr. Bloom has 
been chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affiairs, and he has 
worked hard to improve our Foreign 
Service. His experience in the lower 
house of Congress will be valuable as 
he takes part in discussions of the 
General Assembly—which is often re- 
ferred to as the lower house of an 
emerging “world government.” 


Senator Tom Connally, a Democrat 
from Texas, has taken an outstanding 
part in world affairs as a representa- 
tive of the United States during the 
last year and a half. He helped draw 
up the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
which were the foundation for the 
United Nations Charter. Last year, 
he attended the conference at San 
Francisco where the final draft of the 
Charter was agreed upon. Since then 
Senator Connally has been a delegate 
to the UN, and he has represented the 
United States at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. 

In the Senate, Mr. Connally is chair- 
man of the powerful Foreign Relations 
Committee. Some observers say that 
his greatest contribution to our for- 
eign policy comes from his influence 
over his fellow senators. He has fre- 


quently rallied support in the Senate 
for measures which the Administra- 
tion felt were necessary to advance the 
United States as a world power. He 
also has the ability to bring a large 
section of the public behind the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, a Re- 
publican from Michigan, is another in- 
fluential member of the Senate. Like 
Senator Austin, Mr. Vandenberg was 
originally an isolationist—he thought 
the United States should not become 
unduly involved in world affairs. 

Before the end of World War II, 
however, Senator Vandenberg took a 
positive stand in favor of increasing 
our role in the international field. Rec- 
ognizing him as a leader of Republi- 
can opinion in the Senate, the late 
President Roosevelt sent Senator Van- 
denberg to San Francisco to help for- 
mulate the United Nations Charter. 
Then President Truman, in recogni- 
tion of his leadership and ability, ap- 
pointed him as a delegate to the UN 
General Assembly. More recently, 
Senator Vandenberg has been a mem- 
ber of the American delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

It is generally felt that few leaders 
have contributed more than Senator 
Vandenberg to the general acceptance 
of the United Nations by members of 
both parties. After throwing off his 
isolationism, Senator Vandenberg has 
emerged as a leading statesman in 
world affairs. 

From these facts about the five 
American delegates to the UN, it is 
to be seen that they represent different 
parts of the country and different po- 
litical parties. When they vote in 
the UN, they must do so as a unit, 
because each delegation to that body 
is permitted to cast only one ballot on 
every issue that comes to & vote. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 
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= is one form of distorteg 
thinking which is frequently ob. 
served by newspaper editors who pre. 
sent the pros and cons of a controyep. |’ 
sial issue. This brand of thinking jg 
the “all or nothing” variety. 

People who are thus afflicted can 
see nothing but good or bad, as the 
case may be, in public leaders, politi. 
cal parties, and foreign nations, If 
they happen to favor a particular 
leader, he can do no wrong. They 
are angered if anyone attempts to 
analyze this man’s weak points along 
with his strong ones. They dont 
want to listen to what the critics of 
their hero have to say. 

Such individuals adopt the same gt 
titude toward parties, foreign coup. 
tries, and causes of every kind. They 
attack anyone who attempts to ex 
amine men, ideas, causes, and other 
countries impartially and critically, 

Very many persons, unfortunately, 
belong to the “all or nothing” school, 
They see no good in the party or the 
nation or any other group whose gen. 
eral policies they oppose. If, for ex 
ample, they dislike England or Rug 
sia, they do not want to hear anything 
good about these countries. They al 
ways assume that these nations are ip 
the wrong and can do no good—that 
all their motives are evil. 

If, on the other hand, such inde 
viduals like Eng- 
land or _ Russia, 
they are angered 
by any criticisms 
of the two coun- 
tries. They rush to 
the defense of these 
nations, whenever 
foreign disputes 
arise, without ex- 
amining contrary 
evidence. 

The straight 
thinker is likely to see some things @ 
praise in his enemies or opponents 
and some things to criticize in hi 
friends. He favors certain planks i 
a party’s platform and opposes other 
He seldom, if ever, finds a man whom 
he considers perfect or one hoa 
regards as utterly without merit. He 
feels the same way with respect @ 
foreign nations. If his own countty) 
is seriously endangered, he supports 
it whether he thinks that it is 
or wrong, but at other times he f ls: 
free to criticize its policies if he # 
convinced they are misdirected. 
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Chinese Proverbs 


“It is easy to convince a wise mal, 
but to reason with a fool is a diffi 
undertaking.” 

“Modesty is attended with profitt, 
arrogance brings on destruction.” : > 

“Let every man sweep the sn 
from before his own door, and 
trouble himself about the frost on 
neighbor’s tiles.” 

“Learning without thinking is lad 
lost; thinking without learning ¥ 
perilous.” oa 

“He who overcomes others is strong 
he who overcomes himself is might 
still.” q 

“A gem is not polished without 
bing nor a man perfected witht 
trials.” a 








